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irresponsible schemers who succeeded  in  drawing the
Czar into it and in playing the role of an occult govern-
ing power, which, for the time being, ousted both the
Finance Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs
from the command of Far-Eastern matters.   But while
recognizing the far-sightedness shown by Count Witte
and Count Lamsdorff in the premises, it is impossible to
absolve them from all responsibility for the outcome.    It
is pertinent to call attention, for the second time, to the
fact that,  in  any country possessing a  well-organized
Government, Ministers finding themselves in a similar
situation would have presented  their resignations, and
would not have remained in office unless they received
satisfaction.    Instead of this, we see Count Witte stay-
ing tranquilly at his post and watching, as a disapproving
but resigned spectator, a policy that he is powerless to
prevent.   As for his alter ego, Count Lamsdorff, he not
only did not resign, but, when criticized for remaining
in power under the circumstances, he advanced the stupe-
fying theory that in Russia the Minister of   Foreign
Affairs could not quit his post until dismissed by his
SQr^emgH, and that his sole function was to study tfce
:,0^^mB pertaining to the Empire's foreign relations
aixd present his conclusions to the Emperor, who, in Ids
quality of autocrat, would decide for or against, and his
decision would thereupon be obligatory for the Minister.
Count Witte's ideas were certainly too advanced to per-
mit of his sharing such an opinion, so it must be concluded
that his anxiety to remain in power overbalanced aft
other considerations and prevented him, not only from
resigning his portfolio, but even protesting to the Emperor
in a sufficiently vigorous manner against a policy wjiicfc
he knew must end in catastrophe.
This lack of firmness of character, which marked certain